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highest character have been written throughout with rhyme, among which I may mention, on account of its extraordinary merits, the History of Timur or Tamerlane by Ibn 'Arabshah. This composition, which approaches nearer to the epic poem than anything in the language, is one of the latest productions of the great ages of Arabian literature. Sir W. Jones bears witness to the genius of the author. " Equidem inter poemata heroica Timuri historiam, quam composuit scrip-tor admirabilis Ebn Arabshah, non vereor recensere : ita pulchris enim abundat imaginibus, ita jucundis narra-tionibus, et descriptionibus naturae, morum, affectuum; ita magnificis illuminatur figuris, tam dulci numerorum yarietate, tanta elegantiarum copia conspergitur ut nihil cogitari possit accommodatius ad lectorem yel delectan-dum, yel docendum^.yel etiam permoyendum. (Poeseos Asiatics Comentarii.)"
In this work rhyme and assonance abound with a luxuriance that almost oppresses the reader, and the employment of such a style by an author of originality and genius, who had before him the greatest productions of his predecessors, shows how deeply rooted in the nature- of the people was the sentiment for unmetrical cadence. In almost all Arabic works the Invocation and Preface with which the book begins are also in rhymed sentences: in the ordinary prose of the most sober narratives rhyme continually appears when the writer is describing anything which excites admiration or astonishment. So independent of a metrical prosody is poetry among the Arabs.
The reasons for the prevalence of rhyme, and for the undoubted fact that it has existed anterior to and in-